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At the 3d. Anniversary of the American Physiological Society, the 

. ° . 7 r ‘ 

following Resolution was offered by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of Re- 
hoboth, Mass. : 

Resolved, ‘That woman in the character of wife and mother, is only second to the Deity in the 

influence which she exerts on the physical, the intellectual and the eginerests of the human raee, 


and that her education should be adapted to qualify herin the hig! degree to cherish those iater- -* 
ests in the wisest aud best manner. 


ree. 


* °c 


’ Mr Graham speaking to this resolution, said ; The sentiment before 
usisnot one of the unmeaning compliments which are usually ex- 
d on such occasions. At nearly atl our anniversaries of every, 
description, resolutions complimentary to the ladies are passed asa 
| matter of course. ‘This is sometimes done as a just tribute to the se 
; —more frequently as an act of gallantry, and still more frequen 
‘an act of financial policy. Most of the associations which hold.t 
anniversaries at the present day, find that a consideFable 
» @, annually raised by voluntary contributions, or other 
iloercoscs of their operations, is the grand sine 
) stecess, and even of their existence ; and the financi 
‘ties have not been slow to discover that the zeal Au 
min every cause on which she sets her heart, ar most efficient” "sg 
P energies which can be employed in raising money DY, voluntary con- Pm 
"itibutions. It is therefore regarded as a wise policy, sanctioned by * 
4 ¢ importance of the end cagtemplated, to enlist woman ip every , 
foral enterprise carried on by the yoluntgg™ associations ef modern 
times; and as far as possible to BaF influénce ana efforts to 
: “Whe great business of raising money. But in the cauge ih which we 
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4 “me engaged the case is wholly different, we hav@ho funds to raise, and 

: have no desire to avail ourselves of the influence of woman for such : 

: purposes. ‘The resolution before us contemplates not merely the vol- e. 

untary moral influence which woman exerts on¥ha, well-being of the ~ 

4 human race, but it recognizes all the constitutional relations a 

. God in nature has established begween woman and the physiologi 

7 - td psycological interests of the species.— oint ouf all these in- _ 

. | i teresting refitions would require much m e than the present 
 casion will allow . The reselution affirm woman in the’ char- 
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* acter of wifeand mather, is only second to the Deity in the influenge 
which ‘sig ts on the physical, the intellectual arid the moral inter. 
ests ge Tidman race; and this is indubitably true. She is only see. 
.  on@t the Deity in her moral influence on the voluntary conduct and 
character of the human family, and she is only second to the Deityin . 
the physical influencégwhich she exerts on the constitutional powers 
and interest#of the species. She is only second to the Deity, because 
~ she is {86 "primary instrumentality, if 1 may so speak, by which the 
Deity exerts hisown influence on the physical, intellectual and moral 
interests of the human race!—and this too, whether she chooses 
* it or not! whether she is conscious of it or not! and therefore, 
as the resolution predicates, her education should be adapted to 
qualify. her in the highest degree, to cherish those  interesty” 
in the wisest and best manner. And by education, is not intend: § 
ed merely the instruction received in this or that branch of know  & 
at schools and seminaries ; but the education here contemplated com ~ 
prehends all that goes to develop the powers and form the character — 
of woman. It should begin with her physical existence, and aim at — 
the most perfect orgagization and the best and most symmetrical de 
velopment of her body, and the wisest and best development and dig — F 
cipline of her intellectual and moral powers. Every female child that 
is born should be educated with reference to her constitutional rela- 
tions to her species, andtheefinal cause of her existence. Her phys ~ 
ical education should be the primary objects of attention ; and her — 
- moral and intellectual education should correspond with her constitu. 
gional relations and moral responsibilities. It is only through this 
1 leg se that we can by any earthly—nay, by any heavenly means—for 
4 __@raligge are the means which the God of earth and heaven has establish- 
= "« = theggccomplishment of his purposes in these respects—it is only 
* _@ ‘thfough tls @gurse that we can attain to the great results at which the 
¥ 
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*.- christian w professes to aim. It is a vain—a visionary idea to 
- “suppose that w n elevate man to heaven, as a religious being while 
«J .we disregard t onstitutional relations which God has established 
:° between the so d body; while we disregard not only the recipro- 
° cal influences of soul and body, but the relations between the com 
~~? pound nature of man and the circumstances in which he is placed, and 9 
the inn@merable influences which every where, like atmospheric pree 9 
sure, are Continually acti upgp him and modifying his characteraml 93) 
affecting his destiny. 
Till we properly ugderstand and obey the great principles wht 
God has constitutionally established for the government of human nae 
» Ure, we necessarily, ina great measure, spend our strength in vainly 
= all our efforts for the improvement of mankind. ; be, bp 
ag Why is it that fot*twenty centuries—te say nothing of earlier times §_ 
aa ~#the christian religion has been in operation on the earth and contite 
* Ss ual efforts lve been made to evangelize the human race, and yet 807 
@little has been done ? e look around us and contemplate the pret 
ent appearances-of t evéry thing in the intellectual and mor 
and religious world seem to be progre$sing with.wonderful celetitfy: 
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nee and we-are ready to believe that with such a progress 

er goon be brought to the high and happy state of millenia d 

a beatitude and glory. But if we go back and"garefally 

and history of the world we shall find that in every period.of time, 1 

yin has been the same show of effort, and the same apparent progress ; and 

vers that each generation has regarded itself as h@ing attained to great- 

uuse er light and a more improved state than the preceding on@% et the 

the glemn fact is that, the world has advanced very little in - mor- 

oral ality, and true religion, and genuine, practical godliness foreighteen 

— hundred years. And how shall we account for this? Why is it that 

ore, for two thousand—nay indeed! for four or even six thousand years,® 

| to the human world has been continually in the bustle of progress—con- 

est§ F  tinvally making efforts for advancement and yet actually remains 

nd. about where it was in the far-gone ages of antiquity? I cannot remem- 

‘dge ber precisely how many years have passed since the religious world 

om “| was in a state of high excitement in relation to the wonderful conver- 

clef | sion of the Sandwich Islanders.* Every where it was proclaimed of 

a tt] them with pious enthusiasm, that, “a nation was born in a day !”— 

idee “they had cast their idols into the flames, and turned to the worship of 

die theliving and true God!” In the midst of this .general jubilee, my 

es own mind was exceedingly distrustful ; my heart felt adeep misgiving. 

Ane I knew the worship of visible images or gods not to be the only form 

es ‘} ofhuman idolatry! I knew that there had always and every where 

lite. been the form of godliness without the power, and that the sudden 

this adoption of the form by a nation, rendered it in no measure certain 

for that a corresponding change had been effected in the moral and spit» 

ish- itual character of the people ; and the result has shown that it is far* 

only easier to change the names than the natures of things! The Sand-~. _ 

‘the wich Islanders at present, exhibit little less of the incorrigible per  « 

ae verseness and depravity of amen nature than they did before they © s 

ie nominally became christians ! ‘te , a 

pro- * We do not understand Mr. Graham as speaking disparagingly of Missionary labor, ae 
: but of the superficial views entertained, and the inefficiency of the efforts of friends &t a 

earl home. His sentiments are fully corroborated by a pamphlet printed at the Sandwich i 

and ) lands in 1836, containing the united voice of the Missionaries; and setting forth in a 









“&clear manner the obstacles in the way of su@@ess abroad, and the lack of the self-sacri- 
) iting spirit at home. We shall illustrate both these ts by introducing several ex- 
Sy macts from the above named pamphlet, in the form o ote. The spirit of self-denial 
e American churches for the physical and moral renovation of a world is ata 
ul distance below the “spirit of 76,” which aimed at, and ultimated in the mere 
tical benefit of our race. é 
5» “It is impossible that the few missionaries from the American charches should con- Sy 
‘the world. They could not explore it. They could not encompass all the cities, and - 
: < 4 trumpet around their walls, if that were the means appointed to save them. * oe 
‘i eee could not mention in the ear of every mortal the only game by which we must be ya 
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* And yet it is affirmed in a sermon by a distinguished divine Of the UnitedStatesthat «. : 
)@ “FIFTY such men as Paul the Apostle, unaided by éiemesources of systematic be+yy.4* 
" nevolence, might evangelize the world”-* On this plamstwelve millions would fall to age 
ach of the fifty, andallowing their lives to be twenty years each, each one must evan. —@ # >" 
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* Dr. Beecher’s Sermon at Plymouth, 1827. 
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If we engpilaté’ the religious world around us, we behold the 
same defi@mstrations® During the last fifty years, “ Revivats!” has 
béeea the grand#Watchword and battle cry! Excitements have follow. 
ed excitement’, and people have been converted in such multitudes 
that it has seemed as_if tlie whole world must soon be brought into 
the kingdom of heaveiit a8 if that kingdom was literally “ suffering vio. 
lence — were taking it by force.” And what is the real resulp 
Has the @ause of true godliness progressed in proportion to these efforts 
and excitements? Alas! how true is the contrary! Where the fires of 
modern revivals have burnt fiercest, too often they have left behind 
them the darkest and most dreary desolation : and the'soil over which 
they have swept, has become exuberant with the weeds of scepticism 
and infidelity. Instead of profound and consecutive thinking and te- 
search and solemn meditation,and thorough self-examination,and severe 
self-discipline in religion, the great and continual and intense demand 
is for excitement. ‘Cail not upon us to think! Demand no mental 
labor, no intellectual effort of us '!—but let us feel! give us excite. 
ment! give us strong emotion! give us powerful impulse !” is the gen. 
eral cry of the people. In business, in politics and religion every 
thing must be done by excitement, and with impetuosity. We cannot 
stop to think,—-still less to investigate. We must fly through space 
with the speed of lightning, and we must rush forward in every thing 








gelize one thousand six hundred and forty-four daily. Does any believe that even Paul 
went forward at such arate? That during three years at Ephesus he evangelized ab 
gpost two millions: or that the one hundred thousand at the Sandwich Islands would 
Occupy him only two months? Such fancies are worse than useless. The proposition that 
fifty Pauls can convert, or evangelize the world, leaves the world to perish. To assert 
that fifty angels can evangelize it, leaves it to perish. Such assertions influence no man 
to undertake the missionary work. They are calculated to lead men to neglect.it. What 
if*Washington or Patrick Henry had said as a motive to raise troops in the revolution, 
‘¢Fifiy such men as Samson could, with only the jaw bone of an ass, slay all Great 
Britain ;” or “ One sych angel as slew one hundred and eighty-five thousand Assyrians 
in one night could, Without guns or sword, or any of the resvurces of systematic malev. 
olence, destroy or subjugate the world !” 

The present missionary operations—to use the language of Mr. Abeel—“ are aschild’s 
play. Ifthe great God could despise his creatures, it would be despicable in his sight. 
‘A little more than a hundred men to convert a lost world!” A band not so large as 

reach the gospel in the city of New York, or teach schools in New York, or practice 
ow or medicine in New York, or print™books and papers in New York ;—this band 
have 600,000,000 to supply withteaching and preaching and medicine, books and schools 
and this is called converting t orld! A band of men not sufficient to look after any 
one department of business, whether ecclesiastical, civil, or literary, in the least stateol 
the twenty-four in our Union, have to look after the temporal and eternal welfare 
of six hundred millions. A hundred men! It takes more than that to lay a rail-toad, 
or dig.a canal; more than that to manufacture muskets and powder in times of peace; 
more than that to man one ship of war; and more than that for any one of the employ 
ments of men, from the hall of judgment to the humblest occupations. 

The wealth of America.calls for extended missionary operations,—the support of an 
army and not a few spies. The funds of the Board are as nothing. The treasurers 
report being read, no one needs to be told that the work is not done ;—that it is notbe 
gun. Two HUNDRED THOUS@NP DOLLARS ANNUALLY! One’s tongue almost refuses 
utter it,—a sum so worthless, in connection with an object so magnifficent. Buton 
other hand, the price of earthly ambition, convenience, and pleasure 1s counted by mi- 
lions. Navies and armies have their millions; railroads and canals have their millions; 
colleges and schools have their millions ; silks, carpets and mirrors have their millions; 
tea, coffee, tobacco and rum have their millions; parties of pleasure and licentousness 
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_ Alexander’s Sermon before the Alumm, &c., p. 13. 
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else with the same velocity! If it were possible, weawould construct 
rail roads to heaven, and travel there by steam power., We are pre- 
pared for any thing that can be carried on by eXcitement, but revolt 
ina moment if we are put under requisition fqjthought,—for mental 
application and labor. And our preaching, our literaturea ur sys- 
tems of education all must correspond with this state of s. A 
minister of the gospel instead of attaining to great intellectual power 
and wealth, by suitable application, and bringing forth one or two able 
discourses in a week, which shall. be as solid and nourishing food to 
the minds and hearts of their hearers, building them up and strength- 
ening them in knowledge and wisdom and virtue, and true, practical 

liness, are required to keep preaching, preaching, preaching, as a 
means of excitement and as a substitute for thinking among the peo- 
ple—taking no intellectual nourishment themselves, and affording 
none to their hearers, till they emasculate their own brains, and cause 
the brains of others to sink into sucha state of debility from want of 
exercise, that they are incapable of energetic thought! And what is 
the effect of all this excitement, and preaching, and the busy operation 
of all the moral and religious machinery of the times? What is now 
the actual state of genuine godliness in the world? I will not say it 
is what it was before the flood ; but I will say most solemnly, it is far 
from what it should be. 





in high life and 1n low life have their millions , and what has the treasury of God and 
the Lamb,to redeem a world of souls from the pains of eternal damnation, and fill them 
with joys unspeakable? Less than two hundred thousand dollars through the Am. 
Board, and some other thousands through other channels. George II. expended im three 
wars 157 millions of pounds; and George III. replaced the Bourbonon the throne of 
France at a cost of above one thousand millions sterling. The revolutionary war cost 
the United States one hundred and thirty millions of dollars ; and intemperance wastes 
ahundred millions a year; and the great fire in New York destroyed twenty-six mil- 
lions in a day. 

Who that believes that God made the world for Zion ; and that the wealth of the sin- 
ner is laid up for the just ;—who that 1s acquainted with the growing resources of Ameri- 
ca and the bliss of giving, can subscribe to the sentiment that, missions cannot be great- 
ly enlarged for the want of money ?* 

The following extracts speak of obstacles to Missionary success abroad, ‘* It is com- 


- paratively an easy thing to teach the art of reading, even to the most degraded heathen 


nation ; but to teach them that there is a meaning in what they read, and to learn them to 
make that meaning a subject of thought, is a slow and difficult task. In respect to such 
pations, with far the greater part, when first taught, and till much oral instruction has been 
imparted, reading is in a great measure a mechanical process—a mere performance of-the 
eyes and lips. ‘The fact then that such a population are acquainted with the printed char- 
acter is not an evidence that light and knowledge can be spread over the land by placing 
the word of God in their hands, or by a supply of religious tracts and books. Very far from 
it, A heathen’s intellect is nat materially changed by simply teaching him fo read. The 
great obstacles to the acquisition of correct knowledge still remain. And to gain a clear 
Botion on this subject, it is necessary to look a moment at these obstacles, 7% 

1. The first obstacle we shall mention is one that cannot be easily expressed in words. 


’ For want of better terms we call it apathy, listlessness, imbecility of mind, torpitude of 








_* “There ought to be more éxpedients to lessen the expenses of our missionary sta- 
tions ; for upon the scale of expense on which they have been conducted, it is certain , 
that operations of this kind must be circumscribed within very narrow bounds.”—Dr 
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- strengthened with their strength. And who can estimate the influence of erroneous 
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is adapted to act on the human mind rather as an exhausting a 
ervating stimulus, than as a sustaining and invigorating aliment;: 
is calculated rather to@lestroy the power of thought, than to cause 
orous and deep thinking. ‘The press teems with sueh literature!— 
the eartlvis deluged with it! I do sincerely believe that a thousand 
Alexandrian bonfires at the present day would be a great blessing 
the world. For itdoes seem to me that the more we hear and read, 
the less we think and know; and that the human mind, instead of 
increasing in power and capacity, is really becoming more and more 
feeble and dwarfish! Surely enough is said about “ making progress!” 
enough is done to carry the world ahead! Why then do we not ad- 
vance? Is it not because we waste our energies in misdirected ef. 
forts? Are we not blinded and embarrassed by our sensualities? Do 
we not while aiming at the elevation of man, continually develop and 
strengthen all the bad propensities of his nature? and do we not rath 
er seek to counteract, than to prevent his depravities? Do we not en- 


¥: 
The same objectiong lie against most of the literature of the day. Ls | 
it 





intellect, vacuity of thought, inability to reason, and the like.. We cannot expect that 
all these terms combined will fully convey to you the idea we would express. Mere de. 
scription is inadequate to the task. To understand correctly the feature of mund we 
refer to, it is necessary to witness, as we do, the vacant and unmeaning stare of a dark 
and chaotic intellect. 

2. Another obstacle may be imperfectly termed a destitution of ideas, and a conse. 
quent destitution of words on the subject of true religion and pure morality. Centuries 
of heathenism have done the work of devastation most efficiently. They have swepts 
way the idea of the true God, buried all his attributes in oblivion, erased every term 
expressive of holiness and of pure morality and divested sin of the idea of its exceed- 
ing sinfulness. And the ideas of the true God, of the way of salvation, of holiness, 
pure morality, the immortality of the soal, and the like, having been obliterated for ages, 
the terms also expressing such 1deas have long since been Jost. Names cannot long be 
preserved, when the ideas expressed by them have passed into oblivion. , 

3. But still there is another obstacle. Not only are the heathen destitute of ideas and 
terms on the subject of true religion and pure morality, but, on the other hand, their 
minds are pre-occupied with false notions, which have grown with their growth and 


ideas imbibed in infancy and matured in manhood? If we pronounce it small, we be 
tray a gross ignorance of the forming power of early education. For the heathen have 
been trained, thoroughly trained in sentiments the very reverse of what the Bible co 
tains. The influence of this training is such, that even in individuals and nations 
where the outward practices of heathenism are forsaken, the prevalence of heathen ne 
tions is still very considerable. Covld we in some mysterious manner be brought into 
the interior of their minds, and accurately measure the corrupting influence of former 
sentiments, we should start back in horror and.amazement. They have thrown away 
their idols and acknowledge one God instead of many, but still their notions of the m 
ture of God, of the manner of propitiating his favor, of departed souls, and of almost 
every point of morality and religion, are to a painful extent the same as before. Anil 
with all the advantages which the living teacher possesses of guarding against the mis 
understanding, his utmost ingenuity is required at familiar illustration and carefal e 








planation, that lie do not inculcate wrong sentiments instead of truth. Without stich 
special care he may preach respecting the true God, and they, to a great ext 
measure what he says by their notions of false gods; he may tell of departed spi 
and their minds recur to the wandering ghosts ; he may speak of sin, and the idea 
get will be that of detection and misfortune ; he may talk of humility and love toG 
and they understand a crouching sycophancy to receive his faver. 

In view then of the condition of the heathen mind, we express our full conviction 
that the Christian world expects far too much from the distribution of the Bible andd 
religious tracts in heathen lands. It is a fallacious dream of the church, that they can 
at home and enjoy their comforts, and convert the world by the power of the press. 
proposal made by one at the meeting of the Board at Baltimore, to raise half a million @ 
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tirely lose sight of the connection between his habits and his incorrigi- 
bleness, and seek to avail ourselves of an accommodated economy of 
grace by which his soul shall be saved from future perdition while his 
whole nature is left to fester in present sinfulness? Depend upon it, 
as surely as God governs the world, we shall "make little progress in 
nerating and sanctifying mankind, till the great principles which 
God has constitutionally established in human nature, and bywhich all 
the organic,* animal, intellectual and moral properties.and powers of 
man are ‘united in the formation of the one voluntary agent—the one 
responsible moral being, are correctly understood and properly obeyed. 
And it is in view of this great truth that we predicate in the resolution 
before us, that woman in the charecter of wife and mother is only sec- 
ond to the Deity in the influence which she exerts on the physical, 
the intellectual and the moral interests of the human race, and that 
her education should be adapted to qualify her in the highest degree to 
cherish those interests in the wisest and best manner. 
[The chairman then’put the resolution which was carried unanimously. ] 





money and bring the press to bear upon the heathen world, implying that they themselves 
stay at home, was a romantic proposal ; and to such a degree romantic, that one can scarce- 
ly account for it except as a subterfuge to quiet the conscience. 
Do we, then, advise that the number of Bibles and tracts sent to the heathen be dimin- 
ished? No. Furnish every reading man with a Bible and with tracts throughout China, 
Burmah and every other land, Fill the hands of every missionary and every distributor, 
Increase the supply a hundred fold, but, at the same time, increase the number of mission- 
aries to the heathen, not only a hundred but a thousand fold, You caANNOT CONVERT 
THE WORLD BY PROXY—YOU CANNOT DO IT BY THE PRESS, é‘ 

In a letter recently received from the Missionary Roems in Boston, is contained this lan- 
guage, ‘* Alas! what shall we do formen? We greatly need as many as fifty ordained 
missionaries, to say nothing of school masters, to send forth to varioys fields this very au- 
tamn, and we have not more than five or six!’’ Another still later from the same source 
says, ““We wish to send forth this present year as many as eighty or ninety missionaries, 
to various fields, and have but five or six!’’ Lettersalso from Princeton and Auburn inform 
us that the missionary spirit in those institutions is lamentably low; and indeed we should 
judge so, from the numbers that have gone out from them to foreign lands. And Mr 
Abeel traveled through the length and breadth of the land in search of men to go to China, 
bat did not obtain even six! O how it sickens the heart to receive such intelligence as this? 
It would seem that even the few streaks of light which a year-or two ago flashed across 
the sable clouds that lower over the nations, have vanished away, and consigned them to 
the prospect of blackness and darkness forever. is this the genius of christianity? Is 
this the fruit of American revivals? And has Apostolic zeal and Apostolic example for- 
ever gone into oblivion ? 

Commerce, with an energy and an enterprise far surpassing that of Christian benevo- 
lence, (with shame be it spoken,) is spreading her canvass on every sea, and coasting along 
every shore, with a speed and a despatch that almost brings the ends of the earth together, 
and affords facilities, hitherto unknown, for conveyance and communication to and fro with 
distant nations; so that whosoever will may run and scatter the seeds of life’ in whatever 
direction he chooses. 

Brethren and Fathers, we repeat it—All things await your personal enlistment in this 
blessed warfare, Ships are ready to convey you; the winds and the seasare ready to take 
you in their arms and bear you to whatever point you desire; companions are ready to ac- 
tompany and comfort you; Heaven is ready to smile upon you; the Master is ly to go 
with you, and the heathen are ready to hear your message. But you, you are ndt ready, 
And why not ?”’ 








* A work on Anatomy has been compiled and printed at the Sandwich Islands, in the language 
of the natives.—See page 163, this volume. 
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THE BODY MUST BE DULY REGARDED IN ALL THE 


MOVEMENTS FOR THE RENOVATION OF MAN, 


& * + 
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[The following remarks were made by the Rev. Mr Burnap, of 
Lowell, at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Physiological 
Society, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, May 29, 1839.] 

It is one source of gratification, that the great and important prin. 
ciples of human life and action, whether we look to the corporeal, 
mental, or moral nature of man, are not to be ascertained by deep 
research, but lay upon the surface of human society, and are within 
the eyesight of every person, who will look, not at a distance one wa 
or the other, but immediately before him. They are right here, 

What is there, or what could there be more evident, than that there 
is a most important connection between the mind, the body: and the 
soul? In our every day habits do we not experience this ?—and b 
our observation, do we not find it impossible to control one of these 
powers properly while another is distempered? Here is an indi- 
vidual who finds himself in pain. He hardly knows why. He can 
give no definite account of his state. He calls a skilful physician to 
examine his whole system ; and behold no disease can be found prey- 
ing upon him. Though-he was in pain, the physician found nothing 
which he could correct, or remedy. And why? Because something 
was bearing upon the mind, or the soul of that individual. Something 
was giving him pain which medicine could not effect. Nor did the 
body need medicine ; for it was the mind which was out of order. 

Another individual was thrown into deep distress, and his mind was 
apparently the source of the disease. He therefore sent for the friend- 
ly minister to come and unfold the consolationis of the gospel. The 
minister goes to the bedside, opens the book of eternal truth, and feels 
as if he could dissipate the gloomy cloud about that pillow, and let 
the brightness of divine love and christian hope illumine it. He talks 
in the language of encouragement, and brings all the cheering light of 
christianity forward to no effect; forall is still dark and gloomy. And 
what was the matter? Why the physical constitution was diseased, and 
when he had spent his half hour in anxious solicitude, he discovers 
that all his labors are lost, and that nothing was done effectually. The 
physical constitution was out of order, and all those spiritual blessings 
ve poured out like water upon the ground, to produce no salutary 
effect. 

Why are we at times so unfit to perform the services, which we 
want to perform? Why, we have pain in the head, or our physical 
constitution is diseased, and the mind cannot rise. It cannot be vig: 
orous and clear. 

I have seen times when eternal things came to my mind with em 


rapturing clearness and power, when I seemed to rise above the Vise 4 


ble objects of time, and to stay somewhere above the world, in view ¢ 
higher and holier objects.. But I stayed there only a moment before’ 
I must descend. And why? Did those realities, upon which my soul 
had began to feast, vanish away, or did they loose their charms? No; ~ 
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but this morbid body did not sustain my immortal soul in its upward 
flight. Not the pinions of the soul but the powers of the body failed, 
and down to the earth | must go. Oh, if there is any thing charming 
in mortal life, it isin those seasons, when we can peacefully and confi- 
dently contemplate the changing of this corruptible into incorruption, 
in that resurrection, which will give this immortal spirit an immortal 
body. This thought bears up the soul in its eternal soarings. 

When subjects of this kind come before my mind, I almost feel like 


relinquishing, for a time, the work in which I am engaged, and devot- 


ing myself to lectures on the mutual influences and important con- 
nections of the body, mind and soul. Indeed, I have often laid aside 
the ordinary subjects of my profession to lecture in regard to subjects 
not ordinarily considered religious,—the importance of bodily exer- 
cise and useful labor. 

But I call this an important branch of religious effort; for I find the 
sentiment in the book of God, that ifa man will not work, he shall not 
eat. The sentiment is broad in its application. Ifa-man will not 
take care of his body, he shall not have comfort in his soul. Ifhe will 


not manage his mortal powers, his immortal powers shall be ruined, - 


Never do | feel more that I am feeding my flock from the fountain 
of eternal truth, than when I am urging them to take care of their 
bodies, as a necessary part of taking care of their souls. The bible 
most clearly demands, that the creatures of God, living under his 
most wise, holy and benevolent government should take what God. 
gives them, under most wise and judicious care—that they should 
treat their bodies, their minds and their souls as equally the creation 
and property of the most High—that they should take care of them 
together, and not one more than another. 

In all the movements for the renovation and elevation of man, I 
have no hope, that any one by itself would have a permanently good 
effect. I have no hope that any one enterprise that could be prose- 
cuted by man, even if all the energies of the church were consecrated 
to it, would avail for the permanent renovation of the world. We 
must take man where and as he is. We cannot elevate the soul with- 
out reference to the body and mind. We must have efforts directed 
to each and to all. 


God speed every movement, and every association intended to pur-. 
ify and elevate the human character. Let all who desire reform nie 
hold of some branch of the great work, and we may rear up this sunks 


en world, and man will rise to that image in which he came from the 
hand of his Maker—the image of God. 








THE FORMATION OF HEALTH SOCIETIES DESIRABLE. , 


The following Resolution and remarks were offered at the Third Annual Meeting of the 
American Physiological Society, by Rev. A. G. Duncan of Hanover, Mass. 


Resolved, That it is greatly desirable that measures should be 


taken to form Health Societies as extensively as possible throughout _ 
' the country, for the purpose of diffusing physiological knowledge, and 
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as means by which the results of physiological experiments in diet and 
regimen may be accurately ascertained. 


He said he considered the formation and the establishment of the 
Society, whose anniversary they were at that time celebrating, as a 
most auspicious circumstance, and he hailed it as one of the most fa- 
vorable circumstances of the age—and as one that was calculated. to 
do much good in the department of moral reform. Indeed, he con- 
sidered it as a step to the very base of all moral reforms, and_as going 
to the foundation of the difficulties which had. to be remedied in the 
moral reformation. And he thought the history of that Society, and 
the success attending it in individual places which had adopted the 
principles which it advocated, and had tested and tried them by expe- 
rience, would go far to demonstrate the truth of the statement he had 
made, and to prove the desirableness of establishing similar societies 
through the land. The friends of benevolence and philanthropy were 
embarked in a great work. They were not merely cutting off here 
and there a rill, but they were removing the whole fountain which, 
full and deep and ever gushing, supplied the streams. If they went 
to the fountain and labored to purify that—if they set men’s habits 
right, on the ground of correct physiological law,—if they reached the 
source, they might let the stream take care of itself. It was true, 
great progress had been made in the cause of temperance, and many 
refrained from the use of intoxicating liquors; but of what avail was 
it to cut off that stream, wliile the effects of intemperance were lurk- 
ing in the system in that hankering after stimulants of different kinds, 
To cure the other evils, was the object of this Society, and therefore 

‘ it was desirable, that they might promote temperance in all its depart- 
ments, that health societies should be established through the length 
and breadth of the land. ‘This was the age of excitement. The 
whole community seemed convulsed with moral excitemen. They 
needed then a cool intellect and sober feelings, to direct it to right ob- 
jects and means ; and if he understood the object of health societies, 
it was to produce that state in the system which would give them in- 
tellects unclouded, and feelings unoppressed ; and hence how impor- 
tant it was that physiological knowledge should be diffused through 
the community, that they might have healthful action in all things,— 
that the onward progress and the upheaving of the multitude might 

_ be directed to the truth, and that the result might be happy. He 

, thought the great prevalence of disease required the establishment of 

health societies, with the object to investigate the causes of disease and 

the laws of health, and to bring the whole into conformity with the — 
laws of health, and to the path of physiological rectitude; and he 
thought the history of that society went to demonstrate its efficiency. 

There were hundreds in the community that could rise up and bear 

witness to the efficacy of that society in their renovated health and the 
state of their intellect. There was another evil, too, which ought to — 






















be met, and be expelled from the community. The whole land was 
flooded, from Dan to Beersheba, with quack medicines, and there was 
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no knowing what amount of injury they inflicted on a diseased com- 
munity. The evil ought to be met and overcome and destroyed ; and 
he thought the history of this society would go to demonstrate its 
efficacy in that respect; and he had no doubt, were health societies . 
established through the length and breadth of the land, that those 
rowlers on society---those pests to the community—would necessarily 

‘led to engage in honest occupations and more laudable purguits. 
He thought it important that health societies should be established for 
the purpose of arresting the tendency to disease in the community. 

It was but a few days since he was led to investigate the extent of 
one disease in the community,—he had reference to pulmonary con- 
sumption---and he had ascertained that in the course of ten years, the 
average number of victims was as one in four; and that was among 
the young, who did notin consequence live out half their days,—some, 
not quarter of their days. In another town, a similar investigation 
led to the discovery that one in three fell victims to the same destroy- 
er, who were almost all young men and women, who fell like the au- 
tumnal leaves, into an early grave. They had great need. to arrest 
that evil, and to call the attention of the community to its alarming 
ravages ; and he thought the history of that society would go to’ de- 
monstrate the importance of arresting the progress of disease in the 
young. He thought true political science would lead to the estab- 
lishment of such societies; they would correct many an evil in the 
community which went to destroy much of its happiness; they would 
lead the people to the paths of pleasantness and of peace ; and if they 
) yielded obedience to the laws of nature and obedience to the God of 
nature, whose laws were invariable, they would escape the penalty of ‘ 
disobedience, which was tremendous. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ABSTINENCE ATTENDING CHRONIC PERITONITIS, 
TRBATED BY DRS. MERRIAM AND PLYMPTON, MADISON, OHIO. 
[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Miss M. D., daughter of the late Rev. Jonathan Winchester, of 
Ohio, died in February last in the 17th year of her age. Previous to 
her last sickness, she had suffered two attacks of mucous gastritis, 
both of which were severe, and of some weeks’ continuance. From 
the first attack, which occurred four years ago, she began to complain, 
as we afterwards learned, of a circumscribed hardness of four or five | 

* inches in diameter, without much pain or soreness, situated a little sue ~~ 3 
perior and anterior to the crest of the left ilium, with inability to “lie * ~ 
straight in bed.” ‘To these symptoms, however, our attention was not ~ 
called till after her second attack, which occurred two years ago. 
From this time she continued under medical treatment, more or less 
rigid, according to the urgency of her symptoms. As the details of 
treatment in this case would be uninteresting, we need only say, that 

the length of time she continued our patient afforded us an opportu- 

» nity of exhausting all the healing art which we could derive, either from 

» our own experience or that of others. . Alteratives and counter-irrita- 

© tion in all its varieties were rigidly and perseveringly tried. 
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During the time last referred to, she was seldom confined wholly to 
the house, but was able to discharge all the relations of a kind néigh- 
bor, in visiting the sick, during the autumnal fevers of last year, till 
the latter part of November. She was then, after having complained 
for some days of increased tenderness and hardness of the abdomen, 
suddenly seized with violent spasms, incessant vomiting and parox- 
ysms of sinking, and seemed likely to live but a short time. The bow- 
els were at first hard, with tympanitic distention, but afterwards whol- 
ly lost their elasticity and became very much sunken. During the first 
eight days, we were enabled to administer a little nourishment in the 
form of mucilaginous drinks, and also to procure cathartic operations, 
but not without the utmost difficulty. Small doses of calomel so inti- 
mately combined with mucilage as to escape her notice, was the only 
form in which she could retain any cathartic medicine upon her stom. 
ach, even for the shortest period of time. 

During the last nine weeks, we were unable to procure any alvine 
evacuations, or to administer food in any form whatever. Every spe- 
cies of aliment or medicine was invariably rejected, and pure ice wa- 
ter alone, sucked through an oaten straw, constituted her only medi- 
cine, food and beverage, through a period of more than sixty days; 
and during the last week she did not even take this. Enemata had 
been used for cathartic purposes, but her earnest entreaties prevented 
their ever being employed for the purposes of nutrition. Her intellect- 
ual powers continued unimpaired, with the exception of ten days. 
During this time she remained mostly in a state of rapturous delirium, 
passed three days and nights without sleep, and would often consume 
three or four hours together in her favorite employment of singing. 

- This season of mental derangement was succeeded by a return of rea- 
son for the last four days, and she remained able to converse with her 
friends to her last momerits. 

This case affords a rare illustration of the self-sustaining powers-of 
the human system, in certain cases, when deprived of its ordinary sup- 
ports ; especially if it be relieved of its usual expenditures. A hasty 
inspection, twenty-four hours after death, in the presence of a number 
of medical gentlemen, revealed no indications of disease, except in the 
abdominal viscera. The omentum was wholly consumed, except some 
ligamentous shreds firmly attached to the bowels. Numerous liga- 
mentous bands were found confining the convolutions of the bowels to 

seach other, and to the parietes of the abdomen; while the duodenum 
was immovably fixed, and so involved in an agglutinated mass embrac-. 
ing the pancreas, spleen, and a portion of the intestine, as to be with 
much difficulty traced. The mucous coat of the stomach was very 
much reddened throughout its surface, as was also the mucous coat 
of thebowels—-but without ulceration. No part of the uterine or 
urinary apparatus exhibited marks of disease. 

June 12, 1839. E. S. Piympron. 


One reflection, at least, can hardly fail to suggest itself upon read- 
ing the above remarkable case; viz: the astonishing length of time, 
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' _ 
for which life can be sustained without food. For sixty-three days 
the patient took nothing but water. : 

We could have wished that the facts in the case had been more 
carefully noticed. For instance, we would like to know whether the 
patient became emaciated during this abstinence. Of course the ma= 
chinery ofthe system cannot move without some waste. This waste 
will be, it is true, far less, when every thing moves so slowly as it must 
when all stimulants are absent; still there cannot be action without 
waste ; and. if this waste is not supplicd from without, it must be from 
within—by drawing upon the unnecessary fluids of the system—the 
fat, &c. It is utterly impossible that life should besustained without 
some means of support; and if gradual emaciation did not indicate 
this means, we might infer that there was imposture in the case.— 
Again, we want to ask the attendants what, in nature and quantity, 
were the discharges from the bowels to procure which enemata were 
used? We are aware of the fact that faeces collectin the bowels even 
when no food is taken; and here would have been a favorable oppor- 
tunity to observe the phenomena of such a case. ‘The common im-_ 
pression is that if we eat nothing, there need be no alimentary evacua- 
tions. Medical men are aware that this is a mistake ; but still this case 


_ if carefully observed, would have furnished ‘ confirmation strong” of 


the reality that such evacuations are really necessary even when no 
food is taken. 

This case also illustrates forcibly the fact that when the body is en- 
tirely inactive, the waste of the system is very small, and consequent- 
ly but asmall amount of nutriment is necessary. We may infer, there- 
fore, that patients confined to their beds need but, comparatively, 
asmal] amount of food. There is but little danger of starving to death 
in such circumstances. In the absence of all stimulants—exereise, 
air, light—the machinery moves very slowly, and is but very slowly 
exhausted. We are no advocates for starvation. We believe in tak- 
ing a sufficient amount of nutriment in all circumstances; but we be- 
lieve, too, that the amount necessary is in proportion to the situation of 
the individual; and we believe that in very many cases invalids, es- 
pecially when confined to the bed, are injured by excess of food,—by 


. forcing into the stomach more than it can possibly digest. But we do not 


now intend to write an article on this subject; and we dismiss it with 
the suggestion, that ifa person could live sixty-three days without food, 
and still, as in the above case, retain her intellectual powers in full vigor, 
with the exception of ten days, and exhibit at a post mortem examin- 


‘ ation scarcely any indications of disease, surely there cannot be great - 


danger of bringing on insanity or irreparable exhaustion by living up- 
on vegetable diet or even by abstinence for one or two meals. ‘ 
We cannot entirely dismiss the subject without a remark upon the 
medical treatment of the case. The writer, who was one of the at- 
tendant physicians, says—‘‘ As the details of treatment in_ this 
case would be uninteresting, we need only say, that the length of time 
she continued our patient afforded us an opportunity of exhausting all - 
the resources of the healing art which we could derive, either from 








Miscellaneous Items. 


our own experience or that of others.” Now we would like to haye 
“the details of the treatment;” inasmuch as it was these very “de. 
tails” which probably decided the fate of the patient.— Exhausting 
all the resources of the healing art’’—in other words, trying all the ex- 
periments which they could or dared. Who can say that these very 


“details” did not aggravate the “mucous gastritis”? Who can say 


the “ small doses of calomel” did not so entirely derange the digestive 
powers that restoration to healthy action became impossible? And 
who can say that this restoration might not have been effected had a 
gentle treatment been pursued ?—a treatment which should cherish 
the almost extinguished spark of vitality? We want the “ details” 
before we can decide these questions. 





TOBACCO THE CAUSE OF CANCERS ON THE TONGUE’ AND LIPS, 


In the discussion going on in the Boston Medical Journal respecting the disease of bron- 
chitis and tobacco-chewing among clergymen, Dr A. D. Bacon says, “ that tobacco is not 
@ preventative, the cases instanced by Dr. W. and Professor Massey, clearly prove; and 
these, with other cases, which, upon further reflection and investigation, they have no 
doubt might be adduced, show that the disease is comparatively as frequent and as severe 
in tobacco-users asin others. I cin hardly believe that nature requires, for the integrity 
of the vocal or any of the other organs the continued used of an agent so powerful and 
deleterious as this. But were it proved that tobacco is a prophylactic for the disease in 
question (which is far from the case), I, for one, should consider the “remedy a little 


worse than the disease;” for there can be no do doubt that its effects upon the system, ~ 


and especially upon some, at least, of the vocal organs, are very pernicious, to say nothing 
of the other “tendencies” of this filthy and offensive practice. Your last Journal con. 
tamms a case of cancer of the tongue, which, there is much reason to suppose, was 
caused by tobacco, and which, with a muititude of other similar cases of disease of the 
lips and tongue of tobacco-eaters, presents as strong arguments agaist this article as 
any hat have been adduced in its favor. Iheard Professor Mussey remark, a few 
years since, that of the numerous cases of cancer of the tongue and lips, which had 
come under his practice, he never knew but one that occurred in an individual who was 
not in the practice of using tobacco, either by chewing or smoking, or both; and, far- 
ther, that they (the ulcers) uniformly occurred in those parts where the cigar and quid 
were accustomed to be held. And if I recollect rightly, he stated, at the time, that Dr. 
Warren’s experience corresponded with his own ; or, rather, that he (Dr. W.) had never 
seen @ Siagle case that was not connected with the use of the “weed.”” My own limited 
experience affords me one case of a severe ulcer of the mouth, which the patient con- 
sidered very formidable, until the cause was removed—that is, the quid shifted to the 
other side of the “box.” Who, then, would not rather run the risk of losing the voice 


by the “throat affection,” than by extirpation of thetongue? Unless, therefore, theré, ” 
be stronger reasons presented in favor of the use of this narcotic thanany I have yet: ) 
seen, though there may be some “worthy and respectable divines who habitually chew @ 
and smoke” without being “ found lingering about the bar and grogshop,”’ I think we © 


had better continue to “ preach”’ against the “ vile practice.” 





FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF REMEDIES. 


The warfare which is carried on between the regular Medical Faculty and the Thom- 
sonian Practitioners, seems to have lost none 6f its asperities, especially in some of the 
Thompsonian Journals. Whatever may be said against the indiscriminate use of steam 
and lobelian on the one hand, the following array of remedies appear rather formidable 
on the other. A writer inthe Poughkeepsie Thompsonian says, “he knew a young man, 
the very picture of health, who fell into the hands of members of the medical facul 
of the first reputation in the United States, and was bled, blistered, seatoned, cup 
leeched, cauterized, scarified, opiated, tartarized, arsenicated, vitrolized, mbes ted, 
fumigated, nitricated and sulphuriated, until, from head to foot, he was completely sate 
rated, but can’t tell why he was not exploded.” 
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* horse’s hoofs were thundering in his ear, and he was driven to his wit’s end; -but just sf 
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- AN ANECDOTE.—JUST IN TIME. ~ ja 































A young physician having tried in vain to get into practice, at last fell upon the fol--— 
lowing expedient to set the ball rolling: He sprang upon his horse once a day, and 
drove at full speed through the village: after an absence of an hour he would return 
and carry With him some of his instruments—thinking if he could impress his net 
with the opinion that he had practice, they would begin to place confidence in his cane, 
Awag who more than suspected the deceit which he was practicing, determined to know 
the truth. He accordingly kept his horse in readiness, and the next time that the doctor 
galloped by his door, sprang on his horse and placed himself onthe young gentleman’s 
trail. The DOctor saw the man following at his heels, but did not at first evince any 
uneasiness. At length, however, he thought it advisable to turn down a natfrow lane. ~ 
The pursuer followed on like an evil genius; but the doctor grew impatient to return ‘* 
home. There was no house by the way, at which he could afford any pretext for stop- 

ing. In the meantime his saddle bags were with him, and he was otherwise equi é 
for business,-so that he could not return, in the face of his neighbor, without exposing 
the secrets of his trade in the most palpable manner. Every bound carried him fyptber ' 
from his home, and the shades of night began to fall on hill and tower. Still 


he turned the angle of the wood, he heard a low moan. A man lay prostrate near the 
fence of a meadow, and blood gushed from a fearful wound in hisarm. He had eut an 
artery with his scythe, and was in danger of immediate dissolution. The young doctor 
sprang from his horse and staunched the wound. Bandages were applied, and his life 
-was saved. The pursuer had also thrown himseif from his horse, and as.thesph i 
tied up the bandage, he looked up in his face and said—“how lucky neighbor, that I 
was able to arrive just in time.” 

, The wondering spectator was silent with awe, and after assisting the wounded man 
home he told such a miraculous tale to the wondering villagers, as secured to the young 
physician a reputation not only for skill, but also for a supernatural presence. ~ 

did the merest accident contribute more to his advancement than years of studious’ 
could have done; and the impertinent curiosity of a waggish neighbor opened for him a 
path of business which the most influential patronage might never have been able to 
provide for hm. (Colored American. 


MARRIAGE AND LONG LIFE. 


It has long been the opinion of those who have paid attention to the subject, t ar- 
riage in both sexes, is conducive to length of life; and an European philosopher has 
lately made observations, which render the fact indubitable. His researches, together 
with what was previously known, give the following remarkable results. Among un- <«, 
married men, at the ages of from thirty to forty-five, the average number of deaths only 
are eighteen. For forty-one bachelors who attain the age of forty, there are seventy-eight 
married men who do the same. As age advances, the difference becomes more striking. 
—At sixty, there are only twenty-two unmarried men alive, for ninety-eight who have en- 
joyed the betiefits of matrimony ;—at seventy, the proportion between the bachelors and 
married men is eleven of the former for twenty-seven of the latter;—and at eighty there 
are nine married men for three single ones. The same rule holds good, in nearly the 
same proportions, with regard to the other sex. Married women, at the age of thirty, 
taking one with another, may expect to live thirty-six years longer; while for the un- 
married, the expectation of life is only thirty years anda half. Of those who attain 
the age of forty-five, there are seventy-two married women for fifty-two old mmds.— 
These estimates, it must be understood, are based on actual facts, by observing the dif- 
ference of longevity between equal numbers of individuals, in single and in married P 
life. . 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Anew mode of giving instruction in anatomical science is introduced into England. 
It is by an exhibition ef anatomical mocels of Italian manufacture, consisting of two 1 
whole length wax figures of the human subject, so admirably put together, that by the ; 
successive removal of the subordinate parts,a very accurate notion is conveyed of the 
entire structure. It is said that those who have not witnessed what can be doné in this 
way would be astonished at the minuteness and accuracy both of form and color of the © 
parts—which convey as clear ideas of the subject, as can be afforded by any means 
short of actual dissection.—Boston Mer. Jout. 
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GRAHAM HOUSE, 
63 Banciray Srreet New Yorx. 


The true friends of Temperance will find this House 
free from the perfumes of Tobacco and all ita kindred 
narcotics, he provisions of the table consisting of 
the very best variety ofthe Vegetable kiacdom, to- 
bd ith fresh and various supplies of Fruits and 

licaces during their season, which, withthe ex- 
perience of the Proprietor, renders the same ad- 
mirably calculated to preserve health, and especially 
will the diet and rézimen be adapted to restore to 
health the suffering invalid 

Gentlemen and Ladies visiting the City can be ac- 
commodated to Board on repsonable Terms, aise 
have access to such Books are contained in the 
Library ree, 

This House is but One Minute’s walk from the 
fret River, and about Five Minutes’ walk from the 

atern Steamboat Landings. 

Meals pepvides singly, by the day, or week. . Hours 
for meals, B reak kfpst at 7—Dinner at !—and Supper 


at 7 o’clock. 
C ROSWELL Goss. 
* There is a SHowertyc ann Baruixa Room at- 
tached to the House, which are accessible to perma- 
ment Boarders without charge; and to such others 
Geer wish at a ve amy wish at a very small expense. 


GRAHAM WAFERS. 


Excellent wafers, without “ shortning ” or sweeten- 
ing, are made, safficiently tender, at the Roxbury 
Steam Bakery. It hasalways been difficult to make 
bread tender of nothing but pure meal and water ; 
but by the application of steam power in working the 
broat, “a culty is effectualiy overcome. A sup- 

v of th th afer bread is to be kept. in whole and 
tit barrel 4 kavat Thomas D. Quiucy’s No. 25 Com- 
mercial street. Boston. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 
At the Office of the Graham Journal, No. 9, Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. es 
A Lecture, Introductory to the First Course of 
dimer en Popular Physiology, instituted by the 
’ 





rican Physiological Society. By Benjamin War. 

An Avpress Delivered before the “ Auparc AN 

Pessexsonc Au Socrery March 7th, 1837, t iy, ar. 

Wm. A. President of the Society, price 12 1-2 
cts 

“ Evilg of Violating the Laws of Healthand the Re- 

ns Avpress, delivered before the Americ an 


medy.— 
Physiological Saciéty, at their monthly meeting, Feb 


ruary 7, . By Rev. Abel G. Dunean, Pastor of the 
Congregational Chureh in Hanover, N 
Annual Report of the Ament: 
«cau Soerety, 145 pages 12m Pri 
RAHAM, on Epi lemic Diser 
Alcott’s “Young Wile,” price 87 1 ce nis. 
“Young House Keepe st? 1 09. 


ass. 


AN PR: 
ce 27 


iysI10LoG: 





SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

For sale at the Office of the Graham Journal, No, 9 
Washington street, Boston: Gratnam’s complete Work 
on the Science of Human Life ; comprising his Lec- 
tures on Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Psycolog 
(or atatfoctaal and moral physiology) and on Diet am 

neral Regimen. welve hundred pages, in 2 vol. 

large 12 mo. Price three dollars and fifty cents. 





GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 


At 23, Brattle Street, Boston (‘T'ransient company 
furnished with Board and Losing, or their me als 
without lodging Regular hours for meals are 6,12, and 
6 o'clock during the spring and summer months. 

Showerbaths hee and accessible to the boarders at 


&l! hours. 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE NEW YORK. 

The public dre notified, that the ‘Temperance House 
21 Beekman street, is opened fur the reception of such 
persons from abroad. as prefer a vevetable diet. and 
sech as wish to make the experiment. Geod accom- 
modations will be civen, and the latest and best works 
on Physiology provided, to which all may have access 
gratuitously while remaining in the house. 

Naw Yorx, Aveust, 18% 








PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The first and second Annual Report of the Boston 
Physiological Society, with Lectures and Addresses, 
together with a series of ‘Tracts bound in one volume, 
large 12 mo.—l’rice one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL L {JBE ARY 
The Library helonzing to the Physiological Societ -, 
17 is removed from 133 to No. 9, Washington 
street. 





| ny, with Meal of all kinds forfamily use, 











Notices, §-c. 


CONTENTS OF TillS NUMBER. 
Influence of woman on man as a race 
The body must be duly regarded in all the 
movements for the renovation of man; 
The formation of he alth societies desirable, 
Extraordinary case of abstinence 
‘Tovacco the cause of cancers on the tongue and 


Formulatln array of remedies, 
n anecdote.—Just in time, 

Sarriage and tone life 

Ani ttomical mil lels 





= = 


re seular monthly meeting at the Martbor 
Hall No. 4, on We nasemned evenaliiien. 
ter before 8 o'clock 

Tue Councit ofthe 8 ociety meet at the house of Col, 


John_ Be »nsen on Wednesday evening Aus, I4 at half 
past 7 o’cloe 


Tue Puystotocieat Soctety, Boston, hold their wexs 
9 Chapel, 


at quar. 





7 ue Lavtes Puysiococica, Society meeton the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Aug, 13, at 23 Brattle Street, 


Nes Gove is expected to address the meeting, 





QUINCY FAMILY SCHOOL 

The subscriber having made arrangements to a¢- 
commodate a number of scholars in his family here. 
by gives notice to his friendsand the public senerally 
that he is now ready to ceceive pupils, The test 
ofthe school is to prepare students for college, 
ness or teaching. ‘Che instructer would prefer 
have fthose pupils who wish toremain with him twe 
or three years, or longer, about the ace of seven of 
eight when they commence, as he believes those ages 
to be the most favourable to the formation of correct 
physical, moral and intellectual habits. Strict atten- 
tion will be siven to the formation of such habits, 
pils will also he received of any age. 

Roard, washing. tuition, books, stationary, clothing, 
and all other necessary ttems will be furnished ifde 
sired, and the terms will be from three to five doll 
a week, in proportion to the pitic les furnished 
studies pursued, For those who do not board wi 
the principal, the tuition willbe from fifty cone to 
ove dollar a week 

There will be *no regulir vacations, hut, scholarg 
will be permitted to spend a wee *k with their friends 
whenever theit parents or guardians wis 

The covernment ofthe ae y Ww il be moral suasion 
rather than phy “wi ce, and strictly paternal, 


LI AM M. CORNELL, 


Hon. Jous Qr Perer Wurt- 
wer, Rev. OS mpteies M ev. CALVIN OL- 
corr. Dea. Joun Snuty AN, OAL SOR. 

D. Quiucy. RB Jous Copomay, D. D., Dore 
- SR Rev R.S. eound. 1. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Huesarv. Wrnstow, Rev. Josern 8. Crarg, Bay 
Amos A Pue.rs, Davin Camee.t, Boston. 
Quincy July, 1 


BRY ANT & CLARKE 
De alere in Grain and Meal, Haverhill street, neat 
Vuarren Bridge, Boston. Graham Flour, and han 
constantly” 





on hand at the above store. 





Portasie SHower Barns —Mesers Cusnine & Ro» 
mie Walson’sdLane, 
portable shower baths ofa very convenient stractut, ” 
The article becupies but 4 small space in a sleepin 
room, and makes a very neat part of furniture. 





Secenpip Barxine EstanctisHment.—Mr B 
has fitted up an extens sive hathing ey 
a gentleman’s and lady’s de >partment,in the ba 
story ofthe Murtboro’ Chapel, designed te accommes 
date boarders at the Marlboro’? Hotel and the public 
generally. All can have a shower bath or plunge bath | 
warm or cold or buth as they like. - 


THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, 
Is issued every other Saturday, from No. 9, _Washing- 
ton street. Boston, and 126 Fulton street, New Yor. 
Javip Camerrt, Editor, to whom orders from the 
New England States and all letters and communica- 
tions must be addresse the post paid. All ofiers § 
States West and South of New England must heat 
dressed, post paid, to Jonn Burpets, New Y 
TERMS, ONE DOLLAR in advance, ONE DOLLAR = 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or ONE DO! 
AND FIFTY CENTs atthe close of the year, 
Acents, who become responsible for five 
are allowed the sixth copy gratis. Postage the 
as for a Newspaper. 
The third year of the Joursul will make a Vi 
of 400 pages. , 





Boston, continue to maaufacture | 


